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the Allied surrender discussions with the German High Command in 
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member of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
He assumed his present duties in August 1947. 











POOLING EXPERIENCE 
AT THE TOP LEVEL 


By 


MaJsor GENERAL LYMAN L. LEMNITZER 


Deputy Commandant, National War College 


ORLD WAR II found the Army, the Army Air Force, and 

the Navy (with Marines and carrier-based planes) work- 
ing together as a team at such places as Normandy, Leyte, and 
Okinawa. Diplomats, like Mr. Robert D. Murphy in North 
Africa, were handling the military problems that precede as- 
sault landings. Foreign Service officers from the State Depart- 
ment were assisting American commanders as political advisers 
in many parts of the world. Army officers frequently handled 
diplomatic missions—as did General Mark W. Clark, Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, and many others. While all these efforts 
were successful, the difficulties of obtaining coordination in the 
planning stage and the irritations that resulted in the separate 
services plainly showed the need for a closer peacetime work- 
ing relationship, not only among the components of the Armed 
Forces but between them and the State Department. The 
need for a closer integration of their policies on the national 
level also was apparent. 

Acting upon our war experience, and faced by global prob- 
lems confronting the Government services at the end of the war, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff proposed the establishment of an in- 
stitution which should prepare carefully selected officers of 
the Armed Forces for the exercise of unified command, for the 
performance of joint staff duties, and for strategic planning 
duties in the highest echelons. They proposed that this col- 
lege should develop understanding among the high echelons 
of the Armed Forces themselves and with those other agencies 
of the Government, particularly the Department of State, 
which are an essential part of the national security program. 
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On 1 February 1946, the Secretary of State agreed to participa- 
tion by the State Department, and the National War College 
was born. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff appointed Vice Admiral Harry W. 
Hill, USN, as Commandant and directed him to organize the 
National War College—to attain the mission outlined in their 
proposal. To determine the scope of the course, Admiral Hill 
wisely called on noted educators from the civilian field to 
assist him. The resulting program affords the student a broad 
background of civilian experience and interests. 


The Commandant is assisted by-two deputy commandants, 
Major General Lyman L. Lemnitzer, U. 8. Army, and Brigadier 
General Truman H. Landon, U. S. Air Force; and by the Deputy 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Maynard B. Barnes, who has the De- 
partment of State rank of Career Minister in the Foreign 
Service. 

The military faculty members are officers of broad experience 
who are furnished proportionately by the three services. The 
civilian members, who conduct most of the first semester studies, 
are outstanding professors and authors from the university 
world. They include Professor Arnold O. Wolfers, Director 
of Graduate Studies in International Relations at Yale; Pro- 
fessor John E. Sterling, Harkness Professor of History and 
Government at California Institute of Technology; Professor 
Thomas A. Bailey, Professor of History, Stanford University; 
Professor John A. Morrison, who has been Chief, Eastern Euro- 
pean Branch, Office of European Affairs, State Department; 
and Professor Rudolph A. Winnacker, who has been Chief, 
Editorial Branch, Historical Division, Department of the Army. 


Students, selected by their respective services, are considered 
to be especially qualified for high command and staff duty and 
will have from 12 to 15 years of service remaining before they 
are eligible for retirement. The student body normally is 
composed of thirty students each from the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, together with ten to fifteen from the Department of 
State. 

The first semester includes: (1) study of the interests and 
objectives of the United States and of other powers in order 
to understand how United States foreign policy is formulated 
and how it can be carried out without resorting to war; (2) 
study of the United Nations, regional pacts, bilateral and 
multilateral agreements, and other means designed to avoid war 
and to further peace and national security; (3) an examina- 
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tion of the implications of atomic energy and of other new 
weapons in the fields of war potential and national strategy, 
international relations, and world order. 

The second semester includes subjects of a more military 
nature, which are viewed within the framework of knowledge 
acquired during the first semester: (1) the military force 
necessary to implement national policy in peace and war; (2) 
the grand strategy of the application of all political, economic, 
and military forces to implement the national policy; (3) an 
understanding of science and technology, and the implications 
which modern discoveries and developments place upon the 
Armed Forces; (4) war planning and the employment of joint 
forces on the theater of operations and higher levels. 

A reading list assists each student in acquiring, prior to 
beginning the school year, a basic background in economics, 
science, modern history, and the cultural and geographical back- 
grounds of most areas of the world. On this list are: Carl L. 
Becker’s How New Will the Better World Be? Bernard Brodie’s 
The Absolute Weapon, Keith Hutchinson’s The Rival Partners, 
Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, William Lytle Schurz’ 
Latin America, and many others. 

It is assumed that a mature group of men is gathered to ex- 
change experience and knowledge. In the technical sense,’ 
there are no instructors and there is no instruction. There 
are no examinations, no grades, not even “school solutions” of 
assigned problems, 

Exchange of experience and knowledge is effected by lec- 
tures, seminars, and committee studies. Lectures are given 
by men who are outstanding leaders in their respective fields. 
Such prominent public figures as Dr. James B. Conant, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University; Mr. David E. Lilienthal, Chair- 
man of the United States Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, director of the laboratory at Los Alamos 
during the development of the atomic bomb; and Mr. Frederick 
H. Osborn, United States representative on the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, addressed the students during their 
study of “Security in the Atomic Age.” A discussion period 
following each lecture affords the members of the class an 
opportunity to ask the speaker questions that have been stimu- 
lated by his remarks, or to comment on the subject from their 
own experience. 

The seminar method is that used in civilian graduate schools. 
Each student undertakes the systematic study of a specific 
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subject, with a view to discovering new ideas or revising old 
ones, An assignment involves studying original sources of 
material, judging the evidence, and forming conclusions on the 
basis of the evaluated evidence. The seminars are used for 
training in the modern methods of historical research, but the 
interest and knowledge of the student are increased by assign- 
ing him a subject of contemporary international importance. 
An appropriate assignment would be “The Free Territory of 
Trieste as an Element of International and Local Discord.” 


Students from the different services are distributed in proper 
proportion in each committee and seminar organization, so as 
to permit a wide interchange of viewpoint. Committee mem- 
bership changes frequently so as to ensure the widest possible 
acquaintance of a member with each of his classmates. A 
problem bearing on the subject matter of the course is assigned 
to each committee. A committee allots research assignments to 
its members, conducts frequent roundtable discussions, and 
prepares a committee study of its assigned problem with a 
recommended solution. The National War College library is 
used extensively. Usually one member of a committee presents 
its findings to the student body, and a discussion period follows 
during which the students may probe searchingly into the 
reasoning behind the committee conclusions. 


At the close of the first school year, students were invited 
to make frank criticisms of the school and the courses of study. 
A number of helpful suggestions were received. The class 
stated that it welcomed the opportunity to delve into current 
books and classified documentary material and to extend its 
knowledge beyond political and military fields. It was parti- 
cularly enthusiastic about hearing such a large number of 
top level lecturers discuss important subjects in the interna- 
tional arena. The intimate discussions in the committee room 
produced a mutual appreciation of the several service problems 
and viewpoints and facilitated adjustments and compromises. 
The members of the class felt that their increased understand- 
ing of other service viewpoints led toward a real, as distinct 
from a legal, unification of the services. Students shared their 
knowledge with each other and gained the knowledge contri- 
buted by some of the greatest educators of our time. This 
gain can now be passed on to those with whom they serve their 
country. 











PAPER PLANNING 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


By 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL J. LAwTon COLLINS 
Deputy Chief of Staff, United States Army 


T TOOK more than two years to mobilize our industries 

and fill our supply bases with the guns and tanks and planes 
and ships needed in World War II. It took 214 years after we 
were attacked before we could build up enough supplies and 
armaments to launch the Normandy invasion. Will we ever 
have 214 years again? 

Much has been done toward paper planning for industrial 
mobilization; but we are doing more than mere paper work— 
we are actually trying to stockpile critical materials and keep 
certain essential plants on a stand-by basis. This is true in- 
dustrial preparedness, as distinguished from mere industrial 
mobilization planning. It will help to cut to a minimum the 
time it takes us to mobilize. 

But there remains ahead of us a tremendous task. We can 
never again hope for the two or three years of clear warning 
before we know a shooting war will commence. That means 
that in addition to stockpiles of critical materials and in addi- 
tion to stand-by plants, we must also have stockpiles of critical 
machines. In the case of those critical items of munitions re- 
quiring a longer time for production we must have stand-by 
production lines. And finally, for the longest lead-time pro- 
duction items we must have munitions production lines in actual 
operation in peacetime if we are to be prepared realistically 
for the possibility of war. A heavy munitions or military air- 
craft industry simply cannot be created overnight. Either we 
will have it in being, if and when we are attacked, or we may 
never have it. Industrial preparedness requires actual readi- 
ness—al] the time—not just paper plans to get ready after 
some signal is called. 
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THE WORLD IS AT 
OUR DOOR 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


GROUP of Czech peasant girls became so enthusiastic 

about the Armed Forces radio programs broadcast from 
Munich that they began to include America in their evening 
prayers. A British whaling inspector in the lonely waters of 
the Antarctic discovered a new world of entertainment by lis- 
tening to American programs originating on AFRS shortwave. 
The ramifications of boogie-woogie first puzzled, then fascinated 
a staid English professor. A German high school boy, asking 
whether he, as “one of these dangerous Krauts,” could visit 
the Frankfurt station, finally became an enthusiastic member 
of an Army-sponsored German Youth Club. In Japan, Korea, 
and the islands of the Pacific, from Alaska to the Caribbean, 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, program managers 
of the Armed Forces Radio Service are being deluged with 
letters and requests from foreign nationals hitherto unac- 
quainted with the American type of broadcasts. 


Through the Armed Forces Radio Service the world is en- 
joying a glimpse into American life. Operated primarily for 
the information and entertainment of United States Army, Navy, 
and Air Force personnel stationed overseas, afloat and ashore, 
this globe-spanning radio system, which is thoroughly American 
in language, programs, and direction, is providing the rest of 
the world with an insight into American mores and customs. 
By its entertainment and unbiased presentation of information, 
it is building up a reservoir of good will among millions of for- 
eign listeners, 

At the same time, American servicemen stationed overseas 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. BAUMER, GSC, is Chief, Troop 


Information Branch, Troop Information and Education Division, Special 
Staff, United States Army. 
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are continuing to find the AFRS programs helpful and enter- 
taining. Two soldiers on duty at an isolated spot in France 
brightened their off-duty hours by listening to the programs 
of the American Forces Network in Europe. A soldier in Japan 
wrote, “I would rather pass up chow than miss the Sports Scope 
at 1715 hours.” In the Aleutians, a Navy mechanic found “the 
soft nostalgic swing carrying me back to my high school days.’ 
With varying degrees of enthusiasm, these letters reflect the 
dependence of servicemen on Armed Forces Radio Service. 

To the serviceman overseas, of course, these programs are 
no different from those he would hear at home, except for the 
fact that they do not contain commercials. They include the 
top-drawer items of American radio—its leading orchestras. 
singers, and humorists, its best dialogues, newscasts, sports 
events, and educationals. But to the people from other lands, 
long accustomed to the more serious, and often ponderous, 
bills of fare supplied by the state-controlled radio, this con- 
centration upon the lighter side comes as a pleasant surprise. 

Approximately 94 per cent of Armed Forces Radio Service 
time is devoted to news and entertainment, with the balance 
comprising programs of informational and educational value 
which attempt to implant in the serviceman an understanding 
of democratic ideals, especially as they relate to his occupation 
mission, or to his dealings with other peoples, wherever he 
may be. 

Programs reach the troops in a variety of ways. In station 
operations, the AFRS has 51 outlet: ¢ from 
modest 5-watters improvised from Signal Corps equipment on 
small islands to the giant commercial type 100,000-watter in 
Munich, Germany. In addition, it uses 17 foreign government 
and leased “block time” stations. Each station has its staff 
of Army, Navy, or Marine musicians, actors, writers, and tech- 
nicians who prepare and present original programs, as ap- 
proved by their commanders under policies established by the 
Troop Information and Education Division, Special Staff, United 
States Army. Forming the backbone of these programs are 
weekly packages consisting of a minimum of 50 hours of tran- 
scriptions sent from AFRS headquarters in Los Angeles. In 
addition, AFRS services 132 internal broadcasting systems in 
military and naval hospitals in the United States. It also fur- 
nishes transcription programs to numerous public address sys- 
tems located outside the listening range of oversea stations, on 
United States ships at sea. 
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Every possible technique is used to give the servicemen the 
feeling of being close to their homeland. ‘Transcriptions of 
outstanding domestic programs are rushed by air transport to 
the remote ends of the world and, whenever feasible, are pre- 
sented by the oversea outlet stations on the same days and 
hours as similar Stateside programs. The daily news and out- 
standing events, such as major collegiate and professional foot- 








AFRS Photo. 


A typical day’s delivery of oversea mail reaches AFRS headquarters 
(top). Below, letters from all parts of the world. 
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ball games, baseball games throughout the season climaxing in 
the World Series, important speeches of the President and other 
dignitaries, and election returns, are picked up from AFRS 
short wave and rebroadcast to oversea audiences. The average 
oversea broadcasting station is on the air from 16 to 18 hours 
daily, presenting programs as American as a chocolate malted 
milk; and the short wave schedule consists of more than 11 
hours of daily broadcasting from West Coast transmitters and 
almost three hours from New York. 


Since the standard and medium wave broadcasts can be 
heard on the oldest and crudest types of receiving sets, it was 
inevitable from the beginning, when the first foreign station 
was opened in March 1943 in Casablanca, that AFRS should 
build up a vast audience among foreign peoples. While the 
number of outlets today no longer approaches the wartime 
peak of 493, the enthusiasm of these audiences has given no in- 
dication of waning. Such typically American programs as the 
sardonic Dear John Club of the Air—an Okinawa program in 
which letters of soldiers reach the air unedited, unexpurgated, 
and unembellished—continue to fascinate foreign audiences. 
Letters of approval pouring into the various AFRS stations show 
a startling profusion of American idioms and slang, revealing 
the impact America is having on the English language; and 
from the youthful listeners comes an ever increasing clamor 
for more popular music. What the ultimate cultural effect 
will be only social historians of the future can decide; but the 
fact remains that the American type of radio entertainment 
is making friends and influencing people in all corners of the 
world. 





Typical of the thousands of letters received is the following 
comment by an English youth in Cairo: “It is almost impos- 
sible to describe the pleasure, the almost childish enjoyment 
one gets in saying, ‘J must hurry home to listen to Bob Hope 
over AFN tonight.’ You see we appreciate AFN, and I am 
trying to show this appreciation by telling you all about it.” 
Other foreign nationals were equally enthusiastic. From Vladi- 
vostok, USSR, came letters begging for more news broadcasts. 
New Zealand housewives sent hundreds of letters of protest 
when American programs were discontinued. An Amsterdam 
newspaper reporter wrote, “Although your program is intended 
for the American forces, thousands of others are enjoying it— 
and how!” A former member of the Wehrmacht, asking for 
more of Benny Goodman and Artie Shaw, concluded his letter 
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AFRS Photo. 


Control room, Station WXLS, Narsarssuak, Greenland. 


with, “I’m 21 years old, graduated from high school, got my 
right arm crippled in the war, and am a member of the young 
German generation that step by step is beginning to see the 
light.” A Swiss schoolmaster stated that all his pupils were 
listening in on the educational programs, and from Czechoslo- 
vakia came a request for more of Frank Sinatra. 


While the AFRS is not unappreciative of these foreign audi- 
ences, programs continue to be directed primarily to the United 
States soldier, sailor, and marine. At present the emphasis is 
toward a greater amount of information and education. Origi- 
nal information radio programs are specifically designed, writ- 
ten, and produced to fulfill the Troop Information and Educa- 
tion mission. These programs bring to the attention of service- 
men and women facts and incidents that illustrate American 
ideals of government, democracy, tolerance, fellowship, and 
good citizenship. They deal with such vital problems as 
soldier conduct, pride of unit and of nation, national and in- 
ternational issues, and the understanding of our basic freedoms. 
Outstanding educational and public service radio programs 
regularly heard in the United States are transcribed for AFRS 
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outlets, and from the huge listing of transcriptions already pro- 
duced in the TI&E series, AFRS station program managers are 
able to give balance to their predominantly musical and enter- 
tainment programs. 


Oversea outlets and the military and naval hospital broad- 
casting systems in the zone of interior receive their weekly 
transcription units by distribution according to predetermined 
point-to-point geographical circuits. Each command has its 
own set of circuits, with each circuit usually comprising from 
two to four stations. Arriving at the first station, the Circuit 
Transcription Unit—containing de-commercialized domestic 
shows, as well as special programs written, cast, and produced 
by AFRS personnel—remains one week, then moves by air to 
the next station, until it completes the circuit. It is then re- 
turned to the command headquarters where it forms a backlog 
for distribution to the many small sound installations. Dis- 
tribution to the Navy is handled almost exclusively by the 
various Fleet headquarters and Navy oversea motion picture ex- 
changes. At the height of its activities during World War II, 
AFRS was shipping a monthly peak total of 110,000 transcrip- 
tions, all of which were manufactured by civilian processing 





AFRS Photo. 


Main studios at Fort Shafter, Honolulu, for AFRS wire net. 
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plants in the Los Angeles area. This amounted to four times 
the entire monthly output of all transcriptions in the United 
States before the war. 


In addition to the Circuit Transcription Unit, AFRS dis- 
patches by air a weekly Basic Library Unit of music and in- 
formation material, which remains with each station as part 
of its permanent collection. The basic music section of the 
library unit contains the best of the popular and more serious 
musical numbers which are offered for sale on the music 
counters of America that week. By arrangement with phono- 
graph record makers, AFRS obtains, for advance pressing, the 
new material these organizations plan to release. It arrives 
overseas in time to coincide with the music’s release in this 
country, thus providing oversea stations with the latest in 
musical numbers. These recordings, retained in the Basic 
Library with which each station is equipped, make possible 
the great number of local “platter-spinner” request shows which 
are so popular overseas. One group of transcriptions consists 
of educational and informational items used in Troop Informa- 
tion Programs. 


Each oversea station is also equipped with a complete sound 
effects library for use in the production of local dramatic 
shows, as well as special music library selections which can 
be used for mood, bridge, and background music. Every pos- 
sible type of technical assistance is given to stimulate the pro- 
duction of local shows. 


Still another source of help to oversea and hospital stations 
is Radio Roundup, a weekly information service sent out by 
AFRS. This publication provides station managers and an- 
nouncers with information on each program in the unit, as an 
aid in cueing in the transcriptions and for “spotting.” — Also 
included in Radio Roundup are numerous human interest 
items designed to keep all stations informed and interested in 
other AFRS activities throughout the world. 


Since the early days of World War II, millions of dollars’ 
worth of radio talent has been made available free to the 
Armed Forces, with not a single mention of the commercial 
sponsors, Transcription costs of these programs have been 
small in comparison to the vast amount of entertainment and 
information provided to American troops on occupation duty, 
to thé sick and wounded in the hospitals, and indirectly to 
Allied armies and civilian populations overseas. 











AIRMEN OF THE FUTURE 


By 


C. R. RowpysusH, Jr. 


HE boy is only seventeen years of age, but he has already 

logged 45 minutes of Link time. He possesses a sound 
elementary knowledge of the weather, signaling, and navigation. 
He has spent a full week eating, sleeping, and living aviation at 
one of the Nation’s largest air bases. He has talked shop with 
flyers and instructors, and has familiarized himself with the 
backstage of military aviation. He wants to fly and is work- 
ing actively toward his goal. He is a participant in the Air 
Scouting program of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Shortly after VJ day, General H. H. Arnold, then Command- 
ing General, Army Air Forces, saw an opportunity to divert 
into civilian channels some of the teaching methods, matcrials, 
and technical manuals which had been used to train the Army 
Air Forces. After conferences between the staff of the Army 
Air Forces and the national officers of the Boy Scouts of 
America, an agreement was reached to turn over a large 
amount of the surplus instructional material to the Boy Scouts, 
to supplement the Air Scout program which had been in exist- 
ence since 1942. Army Air Force personnel were to be assigned 
to aid Boy Scout officials in implementing the expanded pro- 
gram, and Air Forces coordination was assigned to the Air 
Training Command. In November 1946 the Air Defense Com- 
mand assumed that responsibility. 

The Air Force officers assigned to Air Scouting duty provide 
the link between the young man who wants to fly, and the 
higher echelons of the Air Force which want to see that desire 
gratified. They give their full time to Air Scouting, have at- 
tended the professional training school of the Boy Scouts of 
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America at Schiff Reservation, New Jersey, and bear the 
Scouting title of National Special Field Commissioner. Each 
is responsible for promoting the Air Scout program in one of 
the twelve national Boy Scout Regions and is assigned for ad- 
ministration to the numbered Air Defense Command Air Force 
geographically closest to his working area. 

Working within the established framework of Senior Scout- 
ing, and within the policies of the regional Scout office, these 
Air Force officers serve as technical advisers to Regional Scout 
Executives, The major portion of their time is spent meet- 
ing with professional staffs in the Boy Scout Councils, convinc- 
ing them that Air Scouting is as practical and as locally ap- 
plicable as any other phase of the Scouting program. These 
Commissioners (or Air Scout Liaison officers) travel 55 per 
cent of the working days of the month, making regularly 
scheduled trips through their respective regions, aiding in 
the organization of local Air Scout groups, meeting with 
Councils and sponsors, and making suggestions for the im- 
provement of already established programs. One of their 
most important duties is the planning of Air Scout Encamp- 
ments. 

The basic unit of Air Scout organization is the squadron, 
made up of two or more crews of three to eight boys each. 
Squadron and crew officers are elected by popular vote. Each 
squadron is generally sponsored by a church, school, Air Force 
installation, or community group, which is responsible for 
providing a meeting place for the unit, and assuring continuity 
of trained leadership. 

The adult squadron leader is a volunteer, chosen by the 
sponsoring organization with the help of the boys. He need 
not be technically qualified in the aviation field, but must 
act primarily as an administrative officer and supervisor, and 
procure the services of competent instructors and lecturers for 
the weekly squadron meetings. Above all, he must understand 
young men, and be able to respect their elected leaders and 
guide them in their responsibilities, 


Highlighting the program for the young participants are 
the Air Scout Encampments which are held yearly in most of 
the Boy Scout Regions, usually at an installation of the ap- 
propriate numbered Air Defense Command Air Force. The 
encampments represent the high point of the practical instruc- 
tion which the Scouts receive. At the regular weekly meetings, 
Air Scouts study abstract principles of navigation, meteorology, 
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USAF Photo 
Air Scouts learn the techniques of instrument flying in the Link trainer. 


mechanics, and even flight, implementing these principles as 
far as circumstances permit. At the encampments, however, 
they see these principles in action, and are shown the practical 
aspects of flight and pre-flight training. 

While the programs of the encampments vary, the one-week 
Air Scout Encampment for Region IX, (Texas, Oklahoma, and 
New Mexico) held last summer at Randolph Field, Texas, was 
typical, Sponsored by the 10th Air Force, which monitors the 
Air Scout program in Boy Scout Region IX, the Encampment 
was attended by 106 Air Scouts and 8 adult leaders. The 10th 
Air Force Air Scout liaison officer coordinated the Encamp- 
ment activities, while the Assistant Scout Executive, Dallas 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, served as Encampment 
Director. 

During their stay on the base, the Air Scouts were quartered 
in four barracks with at least one adult leader assigned to each 
barracks. Four provisional squadrons were organized under 
the leadership of a Boy Scout pilot and assistant pilot, elected 
by popular vote. These elected officers, the adult advisers, and 
the Director comprised the Encampment Council which met 
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USAF Photo 
Tracing the Link trainer pilot’s course on the radio beams. 


daily. The Council was responsible for all administrative prob- 
lems and matters of discipline relating to the Air Scouts. 

The schedule of ground school classes in communications, 
weather, and navigation covered five days, instruction being 
furnished by personnel of the Ground School at Randolph Field. 
Each Scout had about 45 minutes in the Link Instrument Fly- 
ing Trainer, preceded by a training film and followed by a 
critique. This gave him approximately three and one-half 
hours in the Link department. 


Afternoons were devoted to athletics and demonstrations 
by the Air Evacuation, Crash, Fire, and Rescue units of the 
base. The base training office provided a two-hour program 
of official Air Corps films. ‘Climaxing the week’s activities 
was a review of the Air Scouts by Brigadier General Harry A. 
Johnson, Chief of Staff, 10th Air Force. Final examinations 
were given, and on the last day closing ceremonies were held, 
including presentation of certificates of attendance and En- 
campment badges, and announcement of winners of bivouac 
competitions. 

Evaluation of the Encampment, by interviews with individual 
Scouts and directors and by study of the written examina- 
tions, showed that the great majority of the young men had 
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thoroughly grasped the material presented to them—although 
staff and students acknowledged that some of the academic pro- 
gram was too technical. 


Encampments such as that at Randolph Field have been held 
all over the Nation and serve a definite purpose.. As of 30 
June 1947, there were 8549 Air Scouts registered in the United 
States, organized into 748 Squadrons in the 12 Boy Scout 
Regions. The program is steadily growing in size and scope. 
Any Senior Scout in the 6545 Senior Units may participate in 
the Air Scout Program, advance in rank as an Air Scout, and 
qualify for Air Scout specialist ratings. These young men— 
averaging 17 years of age and in the third year of high school 
—take part in encampments, and experience regular and in- 
formal contact with Air Force personnel. By this participa- 
tion, one of the missions of the Air Defense Command and of 
the Air Force is being fulfilled—the teaching of aviation es- 
sentials and the imparting of a broader understanding of the 
air age and its significance to the young men of the Nation. 





USAF Photo 


Air Scouts dine in an Air Force mess hall, 














REGULAR ARMY 
RETIREMENT LAWS 


By 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM H. P. PurpINn 


HE following outline covers Regular Army retirement laws 
of general applicability and interest and is not intended as 
exhaustive of the many legal problems which are encountered 
in Regular Army retirement cases. Various laws pertaining 
to small categories of officers are not included in this summary. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS: Generally, there are four 
bases for retirement of Regular Army officers, including Nurses 
and commissioned Women Medical Specialists: (1) length of 
service; (2) age; (3) physical or mental incapacity; and (4) 
professional inefficiency. In cases of length of service and 
age, examining boards are not necessarily employed, but in the 
cases of incapacity and inefficiency, examining boards are re- 
quired by statute. 

Retirement on length of service. An officer of the Regular 
Army may be retired: (1) after 45 years of commissioned serv- 
ice (mandatory); (2) after 40 years of service as an officer or 
soldier; (3) after 30 years of service; and (4) after 15-29 years 
of service. However, no general officer may be retired, except 
for disability or on account of having reached statutory age, 
unless he has served one year in the rank in which he is to 
be retired. 

After 40 years of service as an officer or enlisted man, an 
officer shall be retired, upon his own application, subject to 
affirmative action by the President through the Secretary of 
the Army, with 75 per cent of the base and longevity pay of 
his retired grade. Approval of the officer’s application is 
mandatory. 

After 30 years of service, upon his own application, an 
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officer may be retired with 75 per cent of the base and longev- 
ity pay of the grade in which retired. The President (or the 
Secretary of the Army) may grant or deny the application. 
This statute is rarely used in view of the more advantageous 
provisions for World War I officers described below. 

An officer on the active list who served in any capacity as 
an active member of the military or naval forces prior to 12 
November 1918, shall be retired, upon his own application, 
with 75 per cent of the base and longevity pay of the grade in 
which he is retired. Approval of the application is mandatory 
if the officer has 20 or more years of service. 


An officer may request retirement after more than 15 and 
less than 29 years of service, and be retired in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Army. He is paid at the rate of 214 
per cent of active duty base and longevity pay at the time of 
retirement multiplied by the number of years of active service. 
Applications normally may be approved only if the officer has 
25 years of service, including at least 15 years of active Federal 
service. 

Retirement on age. As provided in the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, each Regular Army officer of the permanent grade of 
brigadier general or below, if not retired earlier, shall be re- 
tired at age 60. Permanent major generals shall be retired at 
62, unless holding, at that time, an appointment as chief or 
assistant chief of a service. If he held such appointment on 7 
August 1947, a major general shall not be retired until reach- 
ing age 64, or a brigadier general at age 62. Each officer retired 
at 60, 62, or 64 years of age shall be retired in his permanent 
grade and shall be paid at the rate of 214 per cent of his base 
and longevity pay for each year of service, not to exceed 75 per 
cent of active duty base and longevity pay of that grade. All 
officers not retired at an earlier age must be retired at age 64, 
receiving pay computed as above. 


Retirement on account of physical or mental incapacity. If 
an officer is found permanently incapacitated physically or 
mentally to perform the duties of his office, and if such incapac- 
ity results from an incident of service, he must be retired, with 
75 per cent of the base and longevity pay of the grade in which 
retired. An Army retiring board must determine whether or not 
the incapacity exists and is an incident of the service. Its find- 
ings are subject to approval by the President. If the incapacity 
is not the result of an incident of service, the President may de- 
cide whether to retire the officer from active service with re- 
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tired pay computed as above, or to retire him wholly from the 
service with one year’s pay and allowances of the permanent 
grade held by him at the time. In such case, the officer im- 
mediately becomes a civilian, drawing such pay in a lump sum. 

Retirement for professional inefficiency. If inefficiency is 
found to be a result of neglect, misconduct, or avoidable habit, 
the officer is discharged. The procedure: (1) recommendation 
for removal by a board, composed of not less than five gencral 
officers, convened by the Secretary of the Army; (2) hearing 
before such board; and (3) final action by the Secretary of the 
Army. The recommendation may be based on general incfli- 
ciency, or on other sufficient reasons, Institution of procecdings 
is discretionary with the Secretary of the Army. Officers with 
more than seven years’ commissioned service receive retired 
pay computed at the rate of 214 per cent of base and longevity 
pay multiplied by the number of years of service, not in excess 
of thirty. Officers with less than seven years’ commissioned 
service are merely honorably discharged. 

Retirement for failure of promotion. Under the provisions 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, Regular Army first licu- 
tenants, captains, and majors who fail twice to be recommended 
for promotion to any one permanent grade will be removed 
from the active list. They will receive a severance allowance 
equal to two months’ base and longevity pay ‘for each year of 
service, but not to exceed a total of two years’ pay. If such 
officers are within two years of becoming eligible for retirement, 
they will be retained on the active list and retired when eligible. 
Officers eliminated under this Act who have 20 years of service, 
including constructive service for integrated officers, will be 
retired. When retired, they will receive pay computed at 214 
per cent of their active duty base and longevity pay multiplied 
by the number of years of service, including constructive service. 


Forced Attrition. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 also pro- 
vides for forced attrition in the upper grades. After 30 June 
1953, lieutenant colonels who have not been selected for pro- 
motion by the time they complete 28 years of service will be 
retired. ‘Colonels and brigadier generals not selected for pro- 
motion after serving five years in grade or completing 30 years 
of service, whichever is later, will be retired. Major generals 
will retire after five years in grade or completion of 35 years 
of service, unless approved for retention to age 60 or 64. The 
Act contains a few exceptions, for Medical officers, Chaplains, 
and others. 
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WARRANT OFFICERS are retired generally under the same 
conditions as commissioned officers. They may be retired upon 
their own application after 15 years of active Federal service. 
Their statutory retirement age is 64. 


ENLISTED MEN. Generally speaking, there are two bases 
for retirement of Regular Army enlisted men: physical in- 
capacity and length of service. If an enlisted man has served 
20 or more years, permanent incapacity for active service due 
to physical disability incurred in line of duty is the basis for 
retirement at 75 per cent of the average pay he received for six 
months prior to retirement. Procedure is: (1) observation of 
the enlisted man in a general hospital; (2) consideration by 
an examining board of three medical officers appointed by the 
commanding officer; and (3) forwarding of proceedings with 
recommendations to the Secretary of the Army for final action. 
With less than 20 years of service, enlisted men physically in- 
capacitated for active service are discharged, but may be eligible 
for compensation administered by the Veterans Administration. 
An enlisted man with more than 20 years of service may waive 
retired pay, in favor of a pension or other compensation pro- 
vided by the Veterans Administration. This does not affect his 
status as a member of the retired list, and he does not forfeit 
any hospitalization benefits for which he may be eligible by 
virtue of his military status. He may resume his retired pay 
at any time. 

After 30 years of service, upon his own application, an en- 
listed man may retire with 75 per cent of the base and longev- 
ity pay he is receiving at the time. This retirement is not sub- 
ject to the discretion of any superior, but is without condition 
and is absolute. The general provisions relating to compensa- 
tion administered by the Veterans Administration are applicable 
to him. 


After 20 years of service, an enlisted man may be transferred 
to the Enlisted Reserve Corps and retired at 214 per cent of 
base and longevity pay for each year of service, based on the 
pay of his grade at the time he applies for retirement. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS. A Regular Army officer failing 
in the physical examination for promotion to a_ higher 
‘grade because of physical incapacity for that grade in- 
curred in line of duty, shall be retired in the grade to which his 
seniority entitles him, with retired pay computed on the basis 
of the advanced grade. 
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Although an officer of the Regular Army, of his own volition, 
may call attention to his alleged disability, he may not demand, 
as a legal right, to be ordered to appear before an Army re- 
tiring board. The Secretary of the Army determines whether 
to order before an Army retiring board any officer believed 
to be incapacitated. 

A retired officer who is recalled to active duty and who 
incurs incapacity or additional incapacity, either in the same 
grade or in a higher grade, is provided for, both in grade and 
in pay. 

NON-REGULAR OFFICERS. There are no retirement pro- 
visions for officers commissioned in the National Guard or 
Organized Reserve Corps. There is a bill before the Congress, 
however, that would provide non-disability retirement pay for 
officers of the civilian components who meet certain require- 
ments. This bill would recognize both active Federal duty and 
duty performed on an inactive status. It would provide retire- 
ment pay (to be administered by the Veterans Administration) 
beginning at age 60, and would provide pay at the rate of 244 
per cent for active duty and \% per cent for inactive duty, multi- 
plied by the number of years of service. It would, in general, re- 
quire a certain amount of service—active, inactive, or both— 
after the date of enactment of the bill. The same bill (HR 
2744) also provides, under separate titles, for certain changes 
in retirement of Regular Army officers for professional in- 
efficiency, for retirement of all Regular Army personnel in 
the highest wartime grade satisfactorily held prior to 30 June 
1946, and for retirement of officers after 20 years’ service. (See 
“Personnel Legislation,” March 1947 DicEst.) 

Officers of the National Guard and Organized Reserve Corps 
serving on active duty, who become physically or mentally in- 
capacitated, are not actually retired; they are honorably dis- 
charged or relieved from active duty after determination by an 
Army retiring board. Should their incapacity be found in- 
cident to commissioned active service, they are certified by the 
Army for pay at the same rate as Regular Army officers retired 
for disability and receive such pay from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 
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HOW BIG A NAVY? 


By 


Rear ADMIRAL THOMAS L. SPRAGUE 


OW big should the Navy be? Before World War II, the 
Navy had 11,000 officers and 86,000 men. At the peak, 


-in 1945, it had 350,000 officers and about 3,000,000 men. The 


peacetime complement of officers and men, in other words, was 
only about three per cent of the war peak. That three per 
cent were able to teach the 97 per cent the professional and 
technical skills essential to making war at sea. That three 


. per cent were able to transmit to the 97 per cent their ideals 


of probity, of personal honor, and of unselfish devotion to 
duty. Today, however, three per cent is not enough margin 
to protect our national security. 

Before World War II, the United States had built, or had 
in process, a magnificent fleet. There were, however, some 
vital shortcomings. The fleet had little in the way of logistical 
support. It had few tankers, few ammunition ships, few 
provision ships, few “reefer” ships. We had, in fact, a one- 
battle Navy. We lost that battle on 7 December 1941. It took 
us two years to build a new Navy. During those two years, 
particularly in the Pacific, our slender forces under Nimitz, 
Halsey, and MacArthur bluffed the Japanese. It was gallant 
and skillful, but it was bluffing. Not until February 1944, did 
the big offensive begin at Kwajalein. 

When the Japs surrendered, the United States was at the 
bottom of her manpower barrel. An unsteady balance existed 
between industrial requirements and the requirement of citizens 
in uniform. Any serious increase in the requirements of ohe 
would have meant retrenchment in the other. 

For us, World War II was a foreign war. If we should have 
a domestic war, the number of men in uniform would have to 
be much higher. Our position would be much like that of 
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Britain, who found herself fighting a domestic war with in- 
sufficient men in uniform and vastly insufficient numbers in 
industry. We succeeded in a foreign war. A domestic war 
would be much more severe—and we cannot expect our enemies 
to grant us a two-year period of grace for preparation. 

In the Spring of 1946, the Congress, acting on the wisdom 
of experience, set the authorized strength of the Regular Navy 
at 53,000 officers and 500,000 men—approximately 17 per cent 
of the war peak. In other words, the Congress increased the 
margin of the Regular Navy from the three per cent of 1938 
to 17 per cent in 1946. Unfortunately, budgetary considera- 
tions have prevented appropriation of funds fully to support 
that number. 

To unbutton our great “Zipper Fleet,” and to bring the 
active fleet up to war strength, if war should again threaten, 
we require a ready reserve of roughly 30 per cent of the mo- 
bilized strength of the Navy during the recent war. To man 
and support that fleet, we must have approximately a million 
men in the reserve, all of whom are basically trained, and a 
large part of whom are very highly trained. 

In the Navy Department we consider that a man who receives 
only basic training and goes back to civilian life will continue 
to be available and stay trained for an average of about five 
years. After that, he will be too old to perform the duties of 
the rating for which he was trained, or he will have gone into 
industry or other business, and will not be available for duty. 
Or he may hold an essential job in industry and would not be 
called in any case. 

If we are to have the necessary million trained men in re- 
serve, therefore, we must have a training input each year of 
approximately 200,000 men. Add to this the requirements of 
the Army and the Air Force. Together—Navy, Army, and 
Air Force—the training input requirement is about a million 
men a year. This requirement can be more readily met through 
Universal Military Training than by voluntary recruitment. 
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CANS AND COCOONS 


HE military is putting its weapons into storage. The Army 
is canning everything from the M-1 rifle to the heavy tank. 


The ammunition to feed the big guns is being “buried alive.” 
$s & 

























The Navy is cocooning delicate in- 
struments and gun turrets on its 
battleships. The Air Force is spin- 
ning its web over bomb sights and 
planes. 

The Army expects its “cans” to 
preserve weapons for fifty years 
without attention. Operation Buried 
Alive, a project of Army Ordnance, is 
in the experimental stage. The Navy 
expects its cocoons to hold for twenty 
years. All operations are designed to 
preserve the sinews of war and to 
| eliminate the construction of expen- 
| sive warehouses. 

Pictures on this and the follow- 
ing pages show how the Armed 
Forces are trying to defeat time and 
decay. 


Ten M-1 rifles assembled in 
carrier (top left) and sealed 
for long storage (bottom). 
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Navy personnel seal the mechanisms and mounts of five-inch guns against 
moisture, rust, and corrosion. Over a webbing of tape, a technician sprays 


a plastic coating of strippable, moisture-proof film. A second coating adds 
to the durability of the protective sheath (top). Valuable naval ordnance 


(below) is packaged in plastic. se caalacacaitils 








A B-29 Superfortress (above), its wings, fuselage, and engine nacelles en- 
cased in protective plastic coating, is readied for long-term storage. Below, 
a Hellcat, encased in a plastic cocoon, provides test data on long-term stor- 
age techniques. The plexiglass panel permits reading of the humidity 


indicator within. 
USAF Photo above; U. S. Navy Photo below. 
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Navy personnel seal the mechanisms and mounts of five-inch guns against 
moisture, rust, and corrosion. Over a webbing of tape, a technician sprays 


a plastic coating of strippable, moisture-proof film. A second coating adds 
to the durability of the protective sheath (top). Valuable naval ordnance 
(below) is packaged in plastic. 


U. 8S. Navy Photos. 
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A B-29 Superfortress (above), its wings, fuselage, and engine nacelles en- 
cased in protective plastic coating, is readied for long-term storage. Below, 
a Hellcat, encased in a plastic cocoon, provides test data on long-term stor- 
age techniques. The plexiglass panel permits reading of the humidity 


indicator within. 
USAF Photo above; U. 8S. Navy Photo below. 
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Medium tanks are moved into the production line (above) for final 
checking and processing before storage in specially constructed steel con- 


tainers. Below are M-5 tractors, stripped of treads and other removable 
parts, being lowered onto pedestals in readiness for final canning. 
Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos. 








In the next stage of the operation, steel containers (above) are built 
around the vehicles. An interior view of the container is shown below. 
After the hatches are closed, the containers are sealed and subjected to a 


dehumidification process. Equipment thus stored is expected to remain in 
working order for about fifty years. 
Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos. 





























Operation Buried Alive is designed to obviate the necessity for con- 
struction of additional magazine storage space. Above, workmen stack 


processed bombs prior to covering them with earth. In the background 
are the more expensive igloo-type magazines. Below, a bulldozer entombs 


500-pound bombs against a day of need. 
Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos. 























AN ARMY WIFE 
IN MANILA 


By 


RutH Bryant 


ERHAPS you have never fancied yourself as a passenger 

on a trans-Pacific plane. Neither had I. I would as soon 
have volunteered for tightrope duty over the Grand Canyon. 
But it seemed that the Army was ready to convey me by Air 
Transport Command plane from Washington to Manila, with 
my consent. Even while wondering if I had completely lost 
my mind, I consented. 

We left Washington on a cold December morning, equipped 
with palpitations and parachutes. Our safe and comfortable 
arrival the same night at the Fairfield-Suisan Airbase on the 
California coast was less of a minor miracle than an anti-climax. 
The only excitement of the trip had come when all passengers 
solemnly donned oxygen masks to go high over the Rocky 
Mountains. Looking like ghouls, we had scared our lone child 
fellow traveler practically out of his wits. 

At Fairfield all females were directed for the night to a form- 
er WAC barracks, now crowded with Army nurses going to 
Japan, marked by a sign: “Transient Women.” We thought it 
gave the place a faint police station air. It was New Year’s Eve, 
but we didn’t feel at all like normal people, with homes and 
families, who ought to be out ringing bells and blowing horns. 
We felt like Displaced Persons, or Peculiar Problems, or any 
other of those capital letter things of distasteful significance. 
But—we were enjoying it. 

My traveling companions from that point on were six men 
and a mail cargo. Stops on the way to Manila were made at 
Honolulu, Johnston Island, Kwajalein, and Guam. Johnston is 
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an island in miniature, a small, lonely picce of blinding white 
coral in a setting of blue-green water. It will ever evoke the 
fondest memories in my heart. I am well past the age of glam- 
our, but as I climbed down from the plane in my slacks—re- 
quired for women on Army flights—more than a little di- 
sheveled and with a scarf sagging over one ear, a crowd of en- 
listed men rushed out shouting “Women, women!” When they 
discovered only one, they still stayed to gape. A youngster of 
about eighteen wore a patch over one eye. “A woman,” | heard 
him breathe unbelievingly, “and I can only give half a look!” 
Probably never again will I be able to toss such a careless nod, 
backwards, at my fortieth birthday. 

We circled Manila on a January mid-morning, just six days 
after we left the National Airport in Washington. I had slept 
two nights in California and one in Honolulu, and had sat up 
one night in the air terminal at Guam. The Manila sunlight was 
hot and bright, too hot for the woolen slacks and shirt that 
had been comfortable in a plane at ten thousand feet. 


Since my arrival was more or less a private affair, in that no 
other Army wives were on board my plane, there was not the 
fanfare of band music or the welcoming throng that would have 
greeted me had I arrived at a dock by Army transport. But my 
husband was there with a jeep and an orchid, and after months 
of separation we could only look at each other and grin. 


The road to the Philippine University area, where we were 
to live, was full of the most alarming wartime holes. One had 
to clutch all sides of the jeep and then win one’s destination by 
leaping at it. The road was thronged with traffic, from sleck 
limousines to gay little horse-drawn carretelas, interspersed 
here and there with water buffaloes, dogs, children, and an oc- 
-casional pig. Many of the little boys wore brief garments which 
hit them somewhere between mid-chest and chin, naively re- 
vealing what my husband has been pleased to call “a glimpse 
of the Orient.” 

On Dewey Boulevard there were no lovely flame trees, no 
gleaming white buildings, none of the beauties of which I had 
read. Instead there were a few sticks that once had been trees, 
and massive heaps of crumpled concrete. Manila Bay was dis- 
figured by the rusting hulks of sunken ships. But there were 
also signs of industry where wartime rubble was being cleared 
away to make room for new buildings, and for a rehabilitated 
city that might once again be known as “The Pearl of the 
Orient.” 
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The area where we live, about ten miles out of the city, seems 
much like an Army post at home, except that the houses have a 
tropical, Somerset-Maughamish look. They are made, enchant- 
ingly, of woven reed mats and open air. Since there are only 
two of us, our house is a one-bedroom affair; but there are 
servants’ quarters and two bathrooms. Sliding windows, glazed 
with a composition material, look out on a ring of mountains. 
The furniture, provided by the Army, is of bamboo and rattan. 
The cushions are Army olive drab in color, but if you suffer 
from interior decorator’s itch, there is much that can be done. 
The Chinese shops and street markets in town have all kinds 
of bright-colored materials. Our walls are hung with spears, 
shields, hats, and bows and arrows from native shops in the 
northern provinces. 

The Filipino servants are gracious, gentle, and anxious to 
please. Every day, lavanderas wash each piece of clothing and 
linen you have used. Houseboys, usually barefooted but attired 
in spotless white suits, bustle about. You also may have a cook 
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Army wives are welcomed by their husbands at Nichols Field after the 
8066-mile trip by ATC plane from California. 
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and an amah, depending on the amount of help that you re- 
quire. The amahs are thoroughly reliable nursemaids to the 
small fry. All of your servants will surprise you by speaking 
English. They have learned it in their grade schools, 

Mary, our lavandera, does the washing—in the back yard by 
choice—squatting over a huge, shallow pan that looks like a 
jumbo-size pie tin, complete with fluted rims. She uses a garden 
hose that provides only cold water. I have spent the entire year, 
without success, trying to entice her into the house; but all our 
clothes, and particularly the Army cotton uniforme, look as if 
they had been turned out in Valhalla. 

We wouldn’t trade Tony, our cook-houseboy, for a seat on 
the stock exchange. Perhaps we are too indulgent, but he runs 
us and our house. Somebody has told him all about the velvet 
glove and the iron hand. We explain that, because of increasing 
girths, we want only toast and coffee for breakfast; but Tony 
knows that a breakfast of only toast and coffee is a pitiable 
thing. Quite frequently, after making our position entirely 
clear to him, we sit down to a feast that would make a Thanks- 
giving turkey lose caste. 

Early morning conversations may run something like this: 
“What do we need at the commissary, Tony?” Tony rummages 
about the kitchen. “We have big butter.” (A pound or more.) 
“Small coffee.” (Less than one can.) Once he said brightly, 
“Teed tea all worn out.” That statement explained the peculiar 
beverage that had passed for tea at our table recently. Investi- 
gation proved that Tony had used our last tea bag until it was 
almost in shreds, 

Army life goes on much as it does on a post in the United 
States. Children go to school—an American school in town or 
an Army school close at hand. They attend birthday parties, 
and see Walt Disney features at the Army theater. People go 
swimming in Army pools, dance, or play tennis. Those who get 
sniffles are treated, as at home, by Army doctors, and when 
necessary in Army hospitals. And people marry. 

The post chapel, for all denominations, has provided the 
setting for many Army weddings. None was so bizarre as that 
of an Australian girl who married a United States Army officer 
during a typhoon. There was no thought of postponing the 
nuptials, and probably not one invited guest stayed home. The 
chapel is largely open air, and the wedding party splashed 
colorfully down the center aisle to organ music that was more 
than usually liquid. 
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Anybody here who doesn’t like a tropical storm, or the rainy 
season, is a sissy. Water comes down in torrents, sometimes for 
days on end. You shout to make yourself heard above the clat- 
ter on the roof. You can hardly see past your front door. Water 
may sluice in one side of your house, from the open spaces 
above the windows, and out the other, leaving a fine spray upon 
the place beneath. Matches are too damp to light. The house is 
limp from stem to stern, but the whole effect, like a stage set- 
ting, is dramatic. You can appreciate that play about Sadie 
Thompson, called “Rain.” Besides, you have a so-called hot 
closet (a clothes press kept permanently warm and dry by elec- 
tric lights) for fountain pens and other articles not guaranteed 
for under water use. 

Even during the rainy season, the rain is only occasional. In 
between showers you can go shopping. Those shopping trips! 
You may choose to visit an air-conditioned, deep-carpeted jew- 
elry store; or you may go to the street markets, where your 
principal problem is how to avoid stepping on wriggling babies, 
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A Filipino lavandera uses traditional laundry facilities in the Philippine 
University Dependents’ Housing Area. 
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The author shops in the Quiapo open-air shops in downtown Manila. 


bales of cloth, or piles of dried fish. Everyone has something to 
sell. You will be approached from all directions—and from all 
angles. 4 

Moros from the southern islands, wearing little, red hats that 
look like Shriners’ caps, and sometimes armed to the teeth, may 
offer to show you a few pearls wrapped in a bit of cotton. They 
will ask you to bargain. “Madam, name your price!” I don’t 
know how to tell a real pear! from a piece of paste, but I under- 
stand the Moros will bite or jump on their wares to prove their 
worth, if you insist. 

The Chinese shops are stocked with linens, lacquer, and lace. 
Here again you will be expected to bargain, or else lose face. 
The price of a hand-embroidered tablecloth will seesaw up 
and down. The Chinese merchant, enjoying the whole affair, 
will cry out that you are forcing him to starve not only himself 
but also his family. If you are adept, you will make equally 
distressing protests. Finally you will agree upon a price. Each 
will feel gratified that the other has been outdone. 
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Although a certain amount of social unrest has brought some 
travel restrictions to United States Army personnel in the 
Philippines during the past year, there are many places you 
may visit. Our car broke down on the way to Baguio one hot 
May afternoon. The roads connecting the various Army in- 
stallations with this mountain resort city are so well traveled 
that we found ourselves practically holding open house for 
passing friends. In the meantime, a group of obliging Filipinos 
pushed, shoved, and shamed a torpid starter into a burst of 
mechanical activity again. 

You climb some five thousand feet into Baguio—the last few 
miles up a tortuous mountain road. In the space of a few 
hours you exchange palm trees for pines, a fan for a fireplace. 
You play golf, and in season you eat fresh strawberries. You 
are reminded of North Carolina and the Great Smokies. 

Our best trip by far, though, was by banca (a small, hol- 
lowed-out boat that resembles a primitive canoe) up the Pag- 
sanjan River rapids and back. Feeling like a husband and 
wife team on safari with pocketbook and camera, we sat dead 
center in the sensitive craft, with Primitivo and Ramon, native 
boatmen, front and back. It would have been pleasant to 
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Dependents living in the Philippines occupy quarters such as these at 
Camp John Hay, Baguio. 
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describe them as wearing picturesque banca costumes suitable 
to the fairyland of waterfalls and overhanging coconut trees 
where we found ourselves; but both of them wore baseball 
caps, shorts, and striped turtle-neck sweaters straight from the 
Woolworth Belt. Their conversation was, to say the least, 
cryptic. It was confined to nods and becks and wreathed 
smiles, 

There were times when Primitivo, up to his neck in swirling 
water, pulled us over the rapids, and Ramon pushed, leaping 
in and out of the banca with perfect unconcern. If the rapids 
were too swift, we got out and climbed around them. 

The return trip was made at great speed. That was why we 
had come. Sitting in from four to six inches of water, careen- 
ing madly down the tumbling stream, we had a ride that no 
roller coaster could touch. I couldn’t decide whether to hold 
my pocketbook or my camera in my teeth. In the end both 
were drenched. 

We have been in Manila nearly a year, and we have still 
scarcely brushed the surface of things to do, places to go, and 
people to meet. When letters come from other Army wives 
asking “Should I come to the Philippines?”, I want to send 
them a round-robin cable saying, “Get on that boat!” 
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Scenic beauty at Mine View Park, Baguio, is accessible by bicycle or 
automobile. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 
AT USAFI 


By 


Major Gienn L. McConacHa 


O crowded stadium, football team, or school song—not 

even a lecture hall—distinguishes the world’s largest edu- 
cational organization. Its campus is world wide. Its student 
body comes from the forty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia, and ranges from novices puzzling over the rudiments 
of elementary arithmetic to Ph.Ds seeking a refresher course in 
statistics. Their study halls are barracks, day rooms, pyramidal 
tents, bunks and wardrooms of ships at sea; or, in more formal 
setting, the classrooms of Army Education Centers from Korea 
to Austria—wherever the Armed Forces keep their vigil. 

General officers, admirals, privates, seamen, even prisoners 
confined in disciplinary barracks, participate on an equal basis. 
No truant officer or parental suasion brings these students to 
school. Participation is voluntary. 

USAFI—the United States Armed Forces Institute—connotes 
many things. To the sailor on Mediterranean sea duty, it is a 
study guide and friendly comments penciled on his lesson as- 
signments; to a troop information and education officer organ- 
izing an off-duty class in photography in Munich, it is a ship- 
ment of educational supplies; to a Minnesota high school 
principal, it is an official report from USAFI of the soldier’s 
test results; for a New Jersey sailor, undecided about his job 
plans after discharge, it is a source of vocational guidance. 

USAFI is the world’s largest correspondence school and edu- 
cational supply house. It serves all United States armed forces. 
Into the flatiron-shaped headquarters building, near the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus and the waters of Lake Mendota, 
comes a steady flow of applications and requests, mirroring the 
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aspirations of military personnel for self-improvement. Here, 
in variegated handwriting, are letters bearing the addresses of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps units; 
correspondence on immaculate letterheads from universities, 
colleges, high schools, and state departments of education; re- 
quests for information from discharged servicemen; requisi- 
tions for educational services and supplies; appeals for guid- 
ance and assistance. All are opened, sorted, and swiftly chan- 
neled to an appropriate section of the Institute for personal 
attention and reply. 

Who is the typical USAFI enrollee and how is his applica- 
tion processed? According to a recent survey of 60,000 USAFI 
students, this typical enrollee is an Army enlisted man, 18 years 
of age, who had attended high school prior to his enlistment, 
and who plans to return to school after the completion of his 
military service.* The young soldier submits his initial enroll- 
ment fee in the form of a $2 money order, payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States. His application for a college-level 
USAFI correspondence course—say, C-500, Introduction to Ac- 
counting—is certified by his TI&E officer, who functions as 
USAFTs registrar in the field. 

Upon receipt of the application at Headquarters in Madison, 
it is so routed that verification is made of the proper remit- 
tance; and the application is checked for accuracy of course 
title and number and availability of the course requested. If 
the soldier has already completed a USAFI course (or is main- 
taining satisfactory progress in a course in which he is enrolled) 
his application will be cleared for a second course—to be taken 
simultaneously, without payment of any additional fee. 


A mere second course isn’t enough for many of USAFI’s 
star pupils. One of these, a 45-year-old major in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, has completed 54 courses, and is still 
an active enrollee. A former big league baseball player 
similarly has taken 36 tests in high school and college 
subjects. Another former student has completed more than 50 
courses and tests, as a result of which he was offered senior 
standing in three colleges and universities and eventually ac- 
cepted an executive position at a salary of $5000 a year. He 
attributes his success to USAFI courses. 


*Although the enrollees range in age from 18 to 63, 62 per cent of the 
students are in the 18-21 category; 88 per cent are enlisted men and 12 
per cent are officers. Of the total group, 5 per cent have not yet completed 
the eighth grade; 30 per cent attended grades nine through eleven; 44 per 
cent had twelve years of schooling; 17 per cent, through three years of col: 
lege; and 4 per cent had four or more years of college. 
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In addition to processing applications from the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, the Institute insures that Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard applicants do not enroll for courses which are 
available to them from their respective service institutes. Col- 
lege-level courses, such as the one in Accounting, have certain 
prerequisites of educational preparation or the equivalent in 
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Headquarters building, United States Armed Forces Institute. 
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job experience—and these qualifications are ascertained from 
the data on the application form. The suitability of the course 
to the applicant’s expressed needs also is considered, and if 
necessary, alternative courses are suggested. If a soldier is in- 
terested in learning German or Japanese, for example, he may 
be advised to take the instruction at an Army Education Center 
group study class, using phonographic recordings for instruc- 
tion by the direct method. If he requires the course for aca- 
demic credit, however, he is advised to enroll with USAFI or 
one of the universities under contract with USAFI. He will 
further be advised to select a course which stresses grammar 
and syntax. 

After the application has been approved, a stencil plate is 
prepared for addressing information, materials, and texts to 
the student. Seventy-two hours after the receipt of the applica- 
tion at Headquarters, USAFI, these texts are in the mail. 


To keep track of the student after his enrollment has been 
processed, a course record card is made up from the stencil. 
It is from the information contained on this card that shipment 
is made from the warehouse, where ready-packaged correspond- 
ence courses are shelved in formidable array. Course C-500, 
for example, consists of a packet containing a paper-bound 
edition of a textbook on Essentials of Accounting, problems and 
practice sets, and sixteen lesson assignments to be worked out 
in consecutive order and submitted for grading. The value of 
the instructional materials often exceeds the nominal enroll- 
ment fee. Students in Commercial Art and Mechanical Drawing 
receive drawing kits, complete with the necessary drawing 
boards, triangles, T-squares, crayons, paints, charcoal, and pads 
of drawing paper. 

While all of this has been going on, the data from the appli- 
cation form has been coded and punched on machine record 
cards. On these cards are recorded the data concerning USAFI 
students which later will affect the curriculum and entire pro- 
gram of the Institute. 

To encourage course completions, the Institute dispatches 
follow-up letters to students who fail to submit lessons, or who 
fail to request end-of-course tests. Copies of these letters are 
sent to the organization TI&E officer, enabling him to ascertain 
the progress of the student and to offer assistance where neces- 
sary. This frequently has resulted in the formation of group 
study classes to promote systematic study habits. 

A voluminous correspondence is conducted in connection with 
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registration problems. Headquarters, USAFI, not only suggests 
alternative courses to applicants who may have applied for 
courses beyond their depth, but also corresponds with parents, 
schools, education officers, and oversea branches of USAFI re- 
garding actual or prospective enrollments, In answer to the 
veteran who wrote to inquire about a post-discharge course 
in bartending, it sent a referral to the local office of the Vet- 
erans Administration. The Chinese boy in Honolulu, the na- 
tive of Cebu, the librarian in Calcutta, the German student in 
Munich, who write in, offering to buy certain USAFI materials 
which they have seen, must be told that these items are avail- 
able only to members of the United States Armed Forces. Every 
mail brings its share of letters of appreciation—from a soldier 
in Alaska, a sailor aboard the U.S.S. Guam, or a professor of 
industrial engineering who benefited from a refresher course 
in statistics while in service. 


Headquarters, USAFI, at Madison, is directed by a staff of 
11 Army and Air Force officers and four Naval officers. Its 240 
civilian employees handle as many as 100,000 pieces of corre- 
spondence a month. During 1946, 12 million items of educa- 
tional service, ranging from textbooks to phonographs, were 
shipped from Madison. All tests mailed to Madison are graded 
by hand. Despite this fact, these tests are processed in a period 
of 72 hours after receipt. Lessons requiring individual attention 
by instructors are cleared within a week. 

Although it is located near the University of Wisconsin 
campus, USAF is an entirely separate entity. The University 
of Wisconsin is one of the 59 colleges under contract with 
USAFI to provide more than 5000 university extension courses, 
including specialized subjects not covered by the USAFI cor- 
respondence curriculum. In addition, USAFI has concluded 
contracts with the University of Wisconsin to provide lesson 
grading service on a piecework basis. This arrangement is de- 
sirable since the number of lessons received in certain fields is 
not sufficient to warrant having specialized instructors at USAFI 
on a full-time basis. 

In its lesson grading service, USAFI combines the techniques 
of modern business management with the patient and friendly 
manner of a faithful pedagogue. Objective-type answer sheets 
are graded by USAFI employees. Essay and non-objective types 
of lesson service are farmed out to the Extension Staff of the 
University of Wisconsin. Besides being specialists in their re- 
spective subject fields, these educators have been briefed in 
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correspondence techniques. Enrollecs frequently receive notes 
of advice and counsel from the lesson grader. This notation on 
a lesson in English Literature is representative: “Your sum- 
mary covers parts of this lesson well, but you have missed some 
points in your reading. I am sending some notes which discuss 
the ‘Prologue’ further. Watch your spelling!” On one math 
paper which received a grade of zero, the instructor reworked 
every problem, and commented: “I would suggest that you 
study the text very carefully before attempting to work the 
assignments. If you have any questions, ask them, and I will be 
glad to attempt to answer them for you.” Notes from instruc- 
tors have such an impact on the recipients that many students 
come to Madison in person to meet the writers. 

The same instructor grades the student’s lessons throughout 
any particular course. Comments are frequently exchanged, 
with the instructor pointing out errors in such a way as to foster 
clearer understanding of the subject. At Christmas time each 
year, several thousand greeting cards are forwarded to instrue- 
tors through USAFI. Occasionally, direct personal correspond- 
ence between instructor and student blossoms into extra-cur- 
ricular friendship. In more than one instance, students have 
written cautious letters inquiring into the marital status of the 
young women grading their lessons. 

Approximately 9600 lessons are graded monthly by the staff 
of the University of Wisconsin; and another 3500 lessons are 
graded at USAFI branches overseas by civilian educators cm- 
ployed by the Army Education Branch, Department of the 
Army, or by full or part-time military personnel, or by care- 
fully screened foreign nationals locally employed. 

USAFI branches are set up in Seattle (serving Alaska), Pucr- 
to Rico (serving the Antilles), Guam, Hawaii, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Panama, and Germany. Lessons received at the Antilles 
and Panama branches are air-mailed to the University of Wis- 
consin for grading. The Alaska branch divides its work between 
the University of Washington and the University of Wisconsin. 
The staffs of other branches grade lessons locally. 

Headquarters, USAFI, maintains a sixty-day supply of ma- 
terials at Madison for servicing individual applications from 
the zone of interior. The Adjutant General Depot in The Pen- 
tagon ships supplies to USAFI branches in Europe and Latin 
America. The Ogden, Utah, AG Depot supplies the Pacific area. 
Approximately 1] million textbooks are currently stocked in 
warchouses and depots, together with an additional 16 million 
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items of educational material—tests, study guides, course out- 
lines, and phonograph records. 

Headquarters, USAFI, is the only agency authorized to issue 
official reports of course completions, or the results of USAFI 
tests, to colleges, schools, employers, or other agencies. The 
record of work accomplished through any USAFTI branch is 
transferred to the master file at Madison, where the records of 
1,825,000 servicemen and women are assembled; and to this file 
approximately 10,000 new enrollments are added each month. 
Currently, 97,380 active enrollees are participating in USAFI 
courses in the zone of interior; and approximately 90,000 addi- 
tional enrollees overseas are served by the eight USAFI 
branches, for a total of nearly 190,000 participants. A total of 
13,000 lessons and 10,000 final-type tests are graded by USAFI 
and university staff members, recorded, and returned to stu- 
dents each month. In a typical month, more than 5000 reports 
of achievement in USAFI courses are rendered to high schools, 
colleges, employers, and military authorities. 

Great strides in the technique of education by the corre- 
spondence method have been achieved under USAFT sponsor- 
ship. Born of wartime necessity, a new type of text known as 
the Education Manual (as distinguished from the Technical 
or Field Manual) was devised, to merge the teacher with the 
textbook. This modified text employs a variety of devices— 
illustrations, charts, summaries, and end-of-chapter quizzes 
with answers—which, University of Chicago research studies 
show, improve retention 30 per cent. Each chapter opens with 
four or five basic questions, which are repeated and fully ex- 
plained within the chapter. Simple illustrations are used to 
make ideas graphic, thus stimulating the student’s analysis of 
the information imparted. Increasingly, these Education Man- 
uals are being introduced as the basic study material in cor- 
respondence courses. 

USAFI also is widely known for its system of spoken lan- 
guage instruction. Equipment for spoken language instruction 
is available to any group study class having an enrollment of 
15 or more. It provides materials for oral practice in vocabu- 
lary and phonetics in 22 European and Asiatic languages, in- 
cluding such unusual tongues as Turkish, Melanesian Pidgin 
English, Siamese, Burmese, Hindustani, Malay, and Serbo- 
Croatian. This method achieved phenomenal success in the 
stepped-up wartime training. It discards the grammatical ap- 
proach, and teaches speech in the manner in which it is learned 
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by a child. Portable phonographs and records are issued by 
USAFI. Hearing common phrases repeated by native speakers 
equips the student with 500 to 800 words of basic vocabulary. 
Group study classes in shorthand and music also are taught 
successfully by this method. 

In the curriculum area, USAFI is concerned with the develop- 
ment of course materials, the conducting of educational re- 
search, and the development and control of testing materials. 
Under the policy guidance of the War-Navy Committee on 
USAFT, its staff acts in close coordination with the Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, Department of the Army, 
and the Navy Educational Services Section, in ascertaining 
which USAFI courses are to be revised or deleted, or what new 
courses are to be added. 

Once the advisability of adding new courses has been deter- 
mined, the staffs of Troop Information and Education Division, 
(Education Branch) and USAFI scrutinize available offerings 
and determine from experts in subject areas under considera- 
tion which texts should be recommended. All materials are 
screened for prejudicial, controversial, or undemocratic ele- 
ments. (See “Selecting AEP Textbooks,” January 1947 Dicest.) 

In order to fill the gap in an area increasingly important be- 
cause of the lower average troop age of today, there are cur- 
rently being prepared seventh and eighth grade study mate- 
rials in English and Arithmetic; and other courses, for grades 
one to six, in the curriculum at present, are being revised to 
complete the elementary offerings from first to eighth grades. 
Further, a placement test is being prepared to determine grade 
level. Courses designed for improving the efficiency of Armed 
Forces personnel soon will be enlarged by a new course in 
American Citizenship, stressing the obligations as well as the 
parallel privileges of citizenship. 

With the launching of the Army’s career guidance program, 
the USAFI curriculum gains added significance as a means of 
self-improvement in military assignments. A recent study indi- 
cates that 70 per cent of the USAFI courses have a direct rela- 
tionship to specific military occupational specialties. | 

In determining the award of credits to servicemen, civilian 
schools usually base their decisions on three types of educa- 
tional experiences: service schools attended, USAFI tests, and 
basic training. USAFI will provide to schools such information 
as can be used as a basis for evaluation; but it is the function 
of the school to make the actual evaluation and grant the credit 
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In arriving at an evaluation, many schools and colleges follow 
the recommendations of the “Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experience in the Armed Services,” known as the 
Tuttle handbook, prepared by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

USAFT is a sage old counselor, with myriad facts marshalled 
in special publications. It publishes special materials for use 
by TI&E officers in educational guidance. Among these are the 
Occupational Briefs, 106 leaflets summarizing the opportunities 
in civilian job fields, ranging from accountant to undertaker; 
and a list of USAFI courses classified according to military oc- 
cupational specialties, It distributes the Army Vocational 
Guidance Kit, consisting of six standard reference books and 
more than 400 pamphlets. It publishes 28 GI Roundtable Man- 
uals for reference by off-duty discussion leaders, and for general 
reading by Armed Forces personnel. It publishes a 180-page 
USAFI catalog, the fourth edition of which recently came from 
the press. It issues a monthly USAFI Information Letter, sum- 
marizing policy changes and directives; and prepares material 
for WD Pamphlet 20-4, “List of Courses Offered by Cooperat- 
ing Colleges and Universities Through USAFI,” distributed 
annually by Adjutant General Depots. It has microfilmed 43 
Education Manuals for issue to station and general hospitals. 
As a purveyor of educational materials, USAFI anticipates the 
requirements of instructors in Army Education Centers in the 
field by providing, on requisition, quantity lots of study guides, 
answer keys, course outlines, graphic charts, and scoring keys. 

Since its inception in World War If, USAFI unobstrusively 
has furnished an example of how successful unification of the 
Armed Forces can be. Organized in December 1941 to provide 
educational opportunities for Army personnel, an Army Insti- 
tute, with headquarters at Madison, began operations in April 
1942, offering a curriculum of 64 correspondence courses at 
high school and junior college levels. Six months later, the 
Secretary of War, at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Navy, 
directed that Army Institute courses be made available to mem- 
bers of all the Armed Forces, and that the organization be re- 
designated the United States Armed Forces Institute. From a 
nucleus of 64 courses in 1942, USAFI’s curriculum was expanded 
until, at the wartime peak in 1945, 468 courses were listed, cov- 
ering elementary, academic, technical, and vocational subjects. 


Although administered as a field installation of the Troop 
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Information and Education Division, Department of the Army, 
funds and personnel of the Navy and Air Force are contributed 
on a pro rata basis. Approximately 45 per cent of the students 
currently enrolled are Army personnel; 22 per cent, Air Force; 
33 per cent, Navy and Marine Corps. 

With demobilization and the consequent changed composi- 
tion of the Armed Forces, a progressive revaluation of the cur- 
riculum was necessary to bring USAFI offerings into alignment 
with servicemen’s needs. During the war years, for example, 
high school, college, and technical fields each accounted for ap- 
proximately one third of USAFI enrollments. Recent studies, 
however, reveal that approximately sixty per cent of new en- 
rollments in the zone of interior are on the high school level. 

A War-Navy Committee on USAFI, consisting of eleven out- 
standing civilian educators, together with two officers each from 
the Army and Navy Departments, was named in June 1946 to 
assist the Secretaries of War and Navy in the determination of 
overall educational policies. Non-voting members of the Com- 
mittee include representatives of the Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, the Director of the Commission on Accreditation of the 
American Council on Education, and the Commandant and the 
Deputy Commandant of the United States Armed. Forces Insti- 
tute. One of the first steps taken by the War-Navy Committee 
on USAFI was to concentrate USAFI offerings at the element- 
ary and high school levels and the first two years of college, 
retaining all courses, including those at the advanced college 
level, which are of specific interest to the military. Such courses 
as Principles of Adult Education, Cooperative Marketing, Ele- 
mentary Fluid Mechanics, and Dynamics, having a low average 
enrollment, were eliminated. Strength of enrollment, however. 
was not the sole criterion in determining the revised curriculum. 
Certain courses of military value—Elementary Meteorology and 
Basic Military Records, for example—were retained, regardless 
of relatively low enrollment, because of their obvious military 
utility. 

USAFT’s extensive course offerings—kept flexible and stream- 
lined to satisfy all types of educational interests—immeasur- 
ably broaden the horizons of opportunity for soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, and marines. Under USAFI’s insignia of crossed sabers 
with book and torch of knowledge superimposed, approximately 
190,000 military personnel today are fulfilling their persona! 
ambitions for self-improvement. 














THE ARMY THAT SPEAKS 
MANY TONGUES 


By 


COLONEL JAMES L. HATHAWAY 


HE civilian guest at the Officers’ Club in the Presidio de 

Monterey, California, gave a slight start. At the bar a 
group of officers were conversing in Russian, At a nearby table 
Chinese was being spoken. From other parts of the room 
came the sounds of many exotic languages. The groups were 
American officers, with typically American faces, yet the pro- 
fusion of foreign tongues would have done justice to a Tower 
of Babel. 

It is all part of the Department of the Army’s program to 
train selected military personnel in foreign languages and to 
make them more familiar with the backgrounds and modes of 
thought prevalent in foreign countries. This training is de- 
signed primarily to produce qualified linguists and area special- 
ists, to meet the expanding demands of occupation, military 
missions, and foreign liaison. 

An indication of the breadth of this program is reflected in 
the number of languages being taught at the Army Language 
School at Monterey. At present, courses are being conducted 
in Russian, Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, Greek, Persian, Arabic, 
Korean, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. Courses in Czech, 
Bulgarian, Hungarian, Roumanian, Serbo-Croatian, Norwegian, 
Danish, Swedish, and Polish will be added in the near future. 
These courses are distinct from the numerous off-duty courses 
in foreign languages sponsored by the Troop Information and 
Education Division. 

In its teaching, the Army Language School employs all the 
modern, stepped-up methods of training, literally saturating the 
student with the spirit of the particular tongue he has chosen 





COLONEL JAMES L. HATHAWAY, GSC, is Chief, Language School Sec- 
tion, Training Group, Inteiligence Division, General Staff, United States 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


A native instructor explains Arabic script to Army students. 


to master. While the amount of time spent in the classroom is 
no more than that of the average Army school, the military 
linguist has to use his foreign language wherever he goes dur- 
ing the day—at meals, in the Officers’ Club, at the.BOQ, in fact, 
whenever he finds a companion-in-language. As a means of 
cultural orientation, instructors teach him to play the games 
and sports of his chosen country; and, on occasion, the intensity 
of this concentration tends to influence even family life. Wives 
of students often share in the program, studying with their 
husbands. in their spare time, reading the literature of the 
countries in translation, even staging costume parties in the 
native garb of the various countries. 

Basic language courses taught at the Army Language School 
vary in length, depending on the difficulty of the language. 
The more familiar romance languages are covered in four 
months, while the more difficult courses take approximately 
one year. Courses for officers who are selected for area training 
—which includes special study in the political, economic, 
sociological, and topographical aspects of a country—may ex- 
tend up to four years, with approximately two years spent at 
educational institutions within the United States and a similar 
amount of time spent in training overseas. 

Combined language and area courses are offered in Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Greek, Persian, Turkish, and Arabic. Area 
students will use their first year at Monterey gaining language 
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fluency. Japanese area students, upon completion of their first 
year, will immediately go to Japan for further training. Stu- 
dents of Russian will spend their second year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, following which they will be assigned to Germany for 
area training. Students of Chinese will take their second year at 
Yale University, then proceed to the Orient for additional 
training. Area students in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic will 
probably receive their second year’s training at Princeton Uni- 
versity and thereafter will be ordered to the American Univer- 
sity, Beirut, Lebanon. Announcement of the advanced training 
for area students of Greek will be made at a later date. Sched- 
ules for area students will not necessarily adhere rigidly to 
the planned time sequences. 

Straight language courses are conducted according to a flex- 
ible pattern, depending on the student’s capabilities and back- 
ground. Course lengths are variable, and new classes are in- 
augurated whenever circumstances warrant. At present, new 
classes in Russian, Portuguese, and French are formed every 
two months. Courses in Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, Arabic, 
Greek, Persian, and Korean begin every six months; while stu- 
dents of Spanish may be accepted at any time. 

All Regular Army and Air Force officers and Category 1 
officers of both components are eligible to apply for the straight 
language courses, provided they are under 36 years of age, have 








Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


An associate professor reviews Japanese language symbols for students. 
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an efficiency rating sufficient to indicate high performance of 
duty in future assignments, and have a proved general aptitude 
for languages. Applicants for the combined language and area 
courses, however, are limited to Regular Army and Air Force 
officers. In addition to having a high efficiency rating and an 
aptitude for languages, they must be under 31 years of age, 
fully qualified in a basic arm, adapted or qualified for general 
staff duties, and must volunteer for this type of training. Any 
of these requirements may be waived in exceptional circum- 
stances—by the Director of Intelligence, General Staff, United 
States Army; and by the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
for Air Force personnel. 

Quotas for all courses are allocated, in general, on a basis 
that gives the Army 60 per cent, of which the technical services 
are limited to 10 per cent; and the Air Force the remaining 40 
per cent. Army personnel desiring to apply for either straight 
language or combined language and area training will apply 
through channels to the commanding general of the major 
force or to the chief of administrative or technical service. 
Personnel assigned to the Air Force will apply through chan- 
nels to the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

Additional details concerning the language, and the com- 
bined language and area, training programs are contained in 
War Department Circular 260, 17 September 1947, 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


Graduates of the Russian language course meet with instructors in a 
seminar session. 

















AIDING SOLDIERS 
IN NEED 


By 


Masor GENERAL WALTER K. Witson, RETIRED 


NE soldier was caught short of funds when he had to 
take an emergency leave to straighten out legal matters. 
Another had a death in his family and didn’t have the cash 
on hand to finance the long trip across the country to his home. 
A third was worrying about his wife who was about to have a 
baby in a locality where there were no Government hospital 
facilities, The fourth was overseas; his dependent mother re- 
quired an expensive operation which local facilities could not 
provide. All had good reasons for seeking financial assistance. 
Such emergency financial needs of Army personnel and their 
dependents are the primary responsibility of the American Red 
Cross, according to an operating agreement between Army 
Emergency Relief and tlhe Red Cross, in effect since 7 February 
1944. Under the same agreement, Army Emergency Relief has 
the mission of supplementing the Red Cross program. 

If a soldier hasn’t the money to finance a trip home to 
attend a family funeral, for example, he may apply for assist- 
ance to the American Red Cross field director located at his 
post. If the Red Cross field director is unable to process the 
case because of a lack of available funds, or for any other 
reason, the soldier may then apply to the post’s Army Emer- 
gency Relief officer, who is a staff officer appointed by the 
commanding officer to handle AER matters as additional duty. 
At posts and camps within the United States and its terri- 
tories, commanding officers, acting under policies prescribed 
by Army Emergency Relief’s Board of Managers, can take 
final action through their AER officers on any case which does 


MAJOR GENERAL WALTER K. WILSON, U. S. Army, Retired, is Execu- 


tive Director, Army Emergency Relief, Office of the Secvstary of the 
Army. 
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not exceed $250. Cases requiring larger amounts are sent 
to the Executive Director, Army Emergency Relief, Office of 
the Secretary of the Army, for action. Each case is judged 
on an individual basis of need and, usually, the financial assist- 
ance is given in the form of a loan without interest. 

While the majority of its emergency cases now originate in 
posts and camps, Army Emergency Relief is set up to extend 
its help to soldiers’ dependents who live beyond the reach of 
Army facilities. If a soldier’s wife, for example, is injured 
in an accident in her home community, and neither she nor 
the local Red Cross chapter has available funds for the hospital 
and medical expenses, the case is referred from the chapter 
to Red Cross area headquarters, where an Army Emergency 
Relief liaison officer on full-time duty conducts an investiga- 
tion. If convinced that help is needed, he will authorize 
the local Red Cross chapter to make the necessary commitment, 
and the chapter will be reimbursed by Army Emergency Relief. 
Army Emergency Relief liaison officers may make commitments 
up to $250 without consulting AER headquarters. 

All members of the Army of the United States, while on ex- 
tended active duty, and their dependents, as well as the wid- 
ows and orphans of those who were killed in action or who died 
on extended active duty since September 1940, are eligible to 
receive emergency financial assistance from Army Emergency 
Relief. Needy widows and orphans of members of the Regular 
Army also can receive assistance from the Army Relief Society, 
a charitable organization incorporated in 1900 under the state 
laws of New York. This organization, which is closely affiliated 
with Army Emergency Relief, likewise handles special cases of 
widows and orphans of other than Regular Army personnel 
certified to it by Army Emergency Relief, on a reimburse- 
ment basis. These latter cases are usually of the type requir- 
ing long-range assistance, such as special job training or the 
obtaining of school scholarships, which the Army Relief Society 
is in a better position to handle. 

Disbursements of Army Emergency Relief funds depend en- 
tirely on the nature of the emergency. In one case, a series 
of payments totaling $1500 was allotted to cover the hospital 
expenses of a soldier’s wife who had suffered a broken back. 
In another instance, $800 was paid for an operation and hospital 
expenses in the removal of a brain tumor. A more common 
type of assistance, however, is that necessitated by extended 
serious illness in the soldier’s family. 
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Conditions under which money is disbursed depend on the 
financial status of the soldier. If the outlay is so large that 
repayment will bring undue hardship to the soldier and his 
family, it will be made a grant with no obligations for re- 
payment. On the other hand, if the sum is within his capacity 
to repay, it will be in the form of a loan without interest. 
Almost all sums advanced to help soldiers through minor 
hardships and emergencies are made on the latter basis. If 
the soldier apparently is able to repay part of the advance- 
ment, it may be combined in a loan and a grant scaled to his 
capacity. Each case is judged on its merits. 

The success of this method of disbursement is evidenced 
by the rate of repayment. From the start of Army Emergency 
Relief in February 1942 to February 1946, when Air Force re- 
lief was separated from Army relief and established under the 
Army Air Forces Aid Society, the organization disbursed a 
total of $18,300,000. Of this, $13,482,000 was disbursed in 
loans, and more than 77 per cent was repaid during the four- 
year period. At the time of the separation, $4,223,000 was 
turned over to the Army Air Forces Aid Society—one-third of 
the total on hand. 





During the past year of operation, Army Emergency Relief 
has disbursed at the rate of about one dollar per man in the 
Army for emergency ~elief. This disbursement by Army Emer- 
gency Relief is equal to approximately one-sixth of the amount 
disbursed for emergency relief for soldiers and their dependents 
by the American Red Cross from its own funds. 


Although organized and incorporated by officials of the War 
Department, Army Emergency Relief has never had any ap- 
propriated Government funds with which to make loans and 
grants, Its chief sources of revenue have consisted of voluntary 
contributions from Army personnel and their friends, and from 
benefit entertainments, competitions, and exhibitions. Con- 
tributions of considerable magnitude have been received from 
benefit entertainments, through the theater, motion pictures, 
football, baseball, boxing, golf, racing, and other sports. The 
largest single contribution of this type came from “This is the 
Army,” written and directed by Irving Berlin, first in a stage 
show and later in a motion picture produced by Warner 
Brothers. Proceeds from the stage and screen productions of 
‘This is the Army” alone netted more than $9,400,000; and in 
four years an additional $5,000,000 was derived from various 
civilian entertainment sources. 
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Army Emergency Relief receives enough interest from its 
reserve invested in U. S. Government bonds to cover all of its 
overhead, with the result that one hundred per cent of each 
contribution is available for use in loans and grants. Revenue 
to replace money used for emergency disbursements is raised 
chiefly through annual membership fund-raising campaigns 
conducted within the Army. These annual campaigns are con- 
ducted by commanding officers of posts, camps, districts, and 
other Army installations, and are not directed to sources out- 
side the Army. However, unsolicited contributions from civil- 
ians are always welcomed. Contributions may be made either 
locally through Army Emergency Relief officers at posts and 
camps, or directly to the Executive Director, Army Emergency 
Relief, Department of the Army. 

The relief program for the Army is planned for quick ac- 
tion. Applications for emergency financial assistance made 
to American Red Cross field directors or Army Emergency Re- 
lief officers at posts and camps, or to local American Red Cross 
chapters in communities, are quickly processed. Applications 
of widows and orphans of Regular Army personnel receive 
equally quick processing from Red Cross chapters or from post 
representatives of the Army Relief Society, who are women ap- 
pointed by local commanding officers. In cases where it is 
difficult to communicate with post representatives, application 
may be made directly to Headquarters, Army Relief Society, 
Empire State Building, New York City. 

Army Emergency Relief is administered by an Executive 
Director under policies approved by its Board of Managers. By 
virtue of his official position, the Secretary of the Army is 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, which acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Board of Managers. The authority of Army 
Emergency Relief is vested in the Board of Managers, which 
consists of the Under Secretary of the Army as President; the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army as Vice-Presidents; three other 
organization officers appointed by the Under Secretary of the 
Army, and nine additional members who are elected by the 
Army Emergency Relief membership. 


If we are to give recruits the professional knowledge that makes fo 
pride of outfit, we must ourselves become active students, often on ou 
own time, of the organization and functioning of the Army, of professiona 
opportunities in the Army of today, of military policy and military history. 


MAJOR GENERAL MANTON S. EDD* 
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TROOP I&E NEWS LETTER 





INFORMATION 
Catalog of TI&E Material 


A reference list of all TI&E material 
soon will be published in pamphlet form, 
cataloging information literature, maps, 
films, posters, radio recordings and tran- 
scriptions, and discussion material. The 
pamphlet is designed to provide ready 
access to these materials for background 
and reference purposes. 


Poster Distribution 


Posters scheduled for early distribu- 
tion include: 


Essentials of National Security—Educa- 
tion. 


Essentials of National Security—Full 
Production. 


Know Your Uniform. 


Trial by Jury (fourth in the Bill of 
Rights series). 


Presently in distribution is the poster 
entitled National Security is Everybody’s 
Business. 


TI&E Exhibit 


The large TI&E exhibit, described in 
the January Army INFORMATION DIcEsT, 
will be displayed at the headquarters of 
each of the Army Areas and several of 
the major Air Force Commands. The 
exhibit, which already has been on dis- 
play in The Pentagon and at the Army 
Information School, will be transported 
from point to point by airplane, as a 
joint project of the Army and the Air 
oree. 


EDUCATION 
AEP Fact Sheet 


Troop information and education offi- 
cers, and others interested, may obtain 
acepy of the 1 January 1948 revision 
of tre Army Education Program Fact 
Shee’ on request to the Chief, Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, (At- 
tention: Chief, Army Education Branch) 
epartment of the Army, Washington 
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Prepared by the Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Division, 
Special Staff, United States Army. 











25, D. C. This Fact Sheet may be re- 
produced by military units if additional 
copies are required. 


AEP Participation 


The following indicates the relative 
participation in the Army Education Pro- 
gram by arms and services in the zone 
of interior. Standings are based on latest 
Army Education Center reports and over- 
all strength for each arm or service: (1) 
Medical Corps; (2) Corps of Engineers; 
(3) Quartermaster Corps; (4) Army 
Ground Forces; (5) Ordnance; (6) Sig- 
nal Corps; (7) Transportation Corps; 
(8) Military District of Washington; 
(9) Chemical Corps. 

AEP participation in oversea com- 
mands, based on strengths in each area, 
ranks as follows: (1) Caribbean Defense 
Command; (2) AGF Pacific; (3) Far 
East Command; (4) European Com- 
mand; (5) Alaskan Command. 


USAFI Conferences 


Since 1 January 1948, the weekly 
USAFI conferences at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, are being conducted only during the 
first full week of each month. 


New USAFI Textbooks Available 


The following USAFI texts are now 
available for individual or group enroll- 
ment: 

EM 175—Basic 
Level 7 

EM 176—Instructor’s Guide for EM 175 

EM 177—Basic Arithmetic II—Grade 
Level 8 

EM 178—Instructor’s Guide for EM 177 


Mobile USAFI Unit 
The USAFI mobile unit for the zone 


of interior began operation in January 
1948. On its first extended tour, the 


Arithmetic [I—Grade 
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mobile unit will visit Army, Air Force, 
and Navy installations in the Third Army 
Area. 


Popularity of AEP Courses 


The popularity of subjects offered by 
Army Education Centers in the European 
and Far East Commands, based on per- 
centage of total enrollment, ranks as 
follows: 


European Command Per Cent 


Foreign Languages .............. 24.0 
PALOLACY TRAIN 6 .o.<s:0 eos 60.0600 21.0 
Business Education .............. 14.6 
ERIRONIRERR OE: <6. 0;5-0'9:e%siai0's 65-010 00-04% 9.3 
BMP AREERS en reo iatnos Vet gy ec siccoas vera rahbeteieorn 7.9 
PAU GUA NEIDIO, 5.0, c.0.s 04.5 do'ee'seon 7.0 
Technical and Trades .......... 5.8 
OEEAL SODIRTICOD 6.65.5 o:6 dies 05 are dese: 4.9 
Natural Sciences ................ 1.8 
MEIBECMANCOUS 6.0 6o<cicicesierccesc ce al 


Far East Command 


Business Education ............. 29.3 
DON A re ee ree 14.7 
Foreign Languages ............... 14.5 
EINES 2 oak asain saw asewsies 0% 5 
Technical and Trades ............ 10.8 
MNatutnl SCIONCES ......6..0.000000%0% 57 
Literacy Training ............++. 57 
yi batoy eC | ll 3.5 
LTT i, , 3.3 


AEP and Career Guidance 


By direction of the Career Management 
Branch, Personnel and Administration 
Division, General Staff, United States 
Army, the Adjutant General’s Office sub- 
mits job specifications and career dia- 
grams for each career field to the Army 
Education Branch. The Branch recom- 
mends courses of study which are ap- 
plicable to the career fields generally, 
and to individual MOSs in particular. 

For a description of the overall career 
guidance program for enlisted men and 
warrant officers, see “Careers for Infantry- 
men,” September 1947 Dicest; “Army 
Career Planning,” July 1947 Dicest; “En- 
listed Career Field.” and “Tests for 
Career Guidance,” both in the January 
1948 DiceEst. 

Under present plans, there will be a 
total of 49 career fields, ranging from 
Animal Handling to Wire Communica- 
tion Installation and Maintenance. Ree- 
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ommendations on many of these fields 
already have been made by the Army 
Education Branch. 

When the job specifications and dia- 
grams for a particular career field are 
received by the Army Education Branch, 
each job in the field is checked against 
all available USAFI courses—correspond- 
ence, self-study, and those available 
through cooperating colleges. Specific 
courses that may be helpful in passing 
required tests for promotion in the var- 
ious steps of specific careers are then 
listed for inclusion in forthcoming Army 
Department publications for each career 
field. These recommendations are for 
general background information only, 
but will prove helpful to individuals tak- 
ing the tests required for promotion. 


Army Directive on GED Tests 


Section V, Department of the Army 
Circular 67, dated 11 December 1947, 
outlines Department of the Army policy 
on acceptance of the high school and 
college level General Educational Devel- 
opment tests. 


Tuttle Handbook Available 


The Accreditation Commission of the 
American Council on Education recently 
furnished the Troop Information and 
Education Division with nearly 1000 
copies of the “Tuttle Handbook.” Any 
troop information and education officer 
may requisition a copy from: Com- 
mandant, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


RADIO REVIEW 
AFRS Original Programs 


The following programs in the Fellow- 
ship series will be issued in February: 
The Forgotten Name—Crispus Attucks, 

a Negro patriot, leads the first physi- 

cal revolt against the British. 

The Lonesome Train—a poem 
Lincoln’s funeral train. 

No Buttons on Her Heart—A Valen- 
tine’s Day story of an American 
couple who befriend three service: 
men. 

In the Pride of Unit series, “The Long 
Year” pays tribute to the 19th Heavy 
Bombardment Group. 
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In the GI Ambassador of Good Will 
series, “It Only Takes One” demon- 
strates how the thoughtless behavior 
of one American soldier in Germany 
can reflect on the entire group. 

Gateways to the World, a new series 
presenting general information on 
various areas in which American 
troops are stationed, begins with 
“The Golden Icebox,” giving informa- 
tion on Alaska. “The Watchdog of 
the Caribbean” presents facts about 
Puerto Rico. 


Educational Radio Programs 

This Is the Story 

Alfred Nobel—From Dynamite to 
Peace: Nobel’s work for peace. 

The Girl Who Ran for President: The 
story of Elva Lockwood. 

A Free Press: Contrasting freedom of 


the press in the United States and 
in certain European countries. 

A Man’s Worship: How the Bill of 
Rights guarantees freedom of wor- 
ship. 


Science Magazine of the Air 

SOS—The Navy’s experiments with a 
new SOS device for ditched planes. 

And So to Sleep—Functions of the 
human body during sleep. 
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From the Bookshelf of the World 
The Red Badge of Courage—Drama- 
tization of Crane’s novel. 

As You Like It—Shakespeare’s play. 

Heard at Home: During February, at 
least four programs will be _ issued, 
selected from the major current forum 
and roundtable series (People’s Platform, 
American Forum of the Air, America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, University of 
Chicago Roundtable, and Our Foreign 
Policy). 


Distribution of Radio Programs 


All radio series are shipped as part of 
the Basic Information Library, and are 
distributed to each AFRS outlet overseas, 
and in the United States to selected Army 
and Navy hospitals, to remain there for 
the use of station operators and troop 
information and education officers as they 
are needed. Selected programs also will 
be available in the United States as part 
of the Transcription Library Service. 


FILM REVIEW 


Armed Forces Screen Report; Issue 
Number 89. This film deals with the 
training of Army and Air Force officer 
personnel, It also includes a description 
of high-level training of officers of all 
three Armed Services. 
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AGF Information Section Moved 


On 1 January 1948, the Army Ground 
Forces Information Section moved from 
The Pentagon to its new station: Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. The Section is per- 
forming the information functions with 
which the Commanding General, Army 
‘round Forces, is charged, as set forth 
In paragraph 3e(1), War Department 
Circular 47, 21 February 1947. The In- 
formation Section, AGF, does not dupli- 
tate functions which are being performed 
by the Chief, Public Information Divi- 
sion, and the Chief, Troop Information 
and Education Division. 








Prepared by the Public Informa- 
tion Division, Special Staff, United 
States Army. 











PID Missions 


Under agreements reached in connec- 
tion with the relocation of the Informa- 
tion Section, AGF, the Public Informa- 
tion Division, Special Staff, United States 
Army, will assume responsibility for the 
following specific missions which here- 
tofore have been performed wholly or 
in part by the Information Section, AGF: 
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(1) preparation of information plans 
and directives for the six Armies in the 
zone of interior; (2) coordination and 
supervision of public information activi- 
ties of the six Armies; (3) planning and 
supervising special events within the six 
Armies; (4) conducting press tours with- 
in the United States. Where tours per- 
tain to training or maneuvers, the In- 
formation Section, AGF, will assist; (5) 
planning and supervising motion picture 
production for public information pur- 
poses; (6) planning, writing, and super- 
vising radio programs; (7) conducting 
the Army Community Relations Pro- 
gram; (8) coordinating the use of Army 
speakers. The Information Section, AGF, 
will assist in procuring AGF staff mem- 
bers as speakers; (9) preparation of the 
column, “Your Army Today”; (10) AlI- 
loting and helping to fill quotas for stu- 
dents at the Army Information School; 
(11) assisting the information sections of 
the six Armies in securing qualified per- 
sonnel. 

The Information Section, AGF, will 
continue to perform the following fune- 
tions: 

(1) provide public information coun- 
sel to the Commanding General, AGF; 
(2) prepare speeches, articles, and state- 
ments for the Commanding General, 
AGF; (3) conduct public information 
activities of Hq., AGF; (4) in coopera- 
tion with the Public Information Divi- 
sion, Special Staff, United States Army, 
conduct public information activities in- 
volving the duties with which the Com- 
manding General, AGF, is specifically 
charged; (5) prepare and disseminate 
through the Public Information Division, 
Special Staff, United States Army, AGF 
releases, articles, and scripts; (6) super- 
vise and direct public information activi- 


ties of the Universal Military Training 
Experimental Unit; (7) plan and arrange 
tours and publicity for the AGF Band; 
(8) prepare and disseminate the AGF 
News Letter; (9) maintain liaison with 
Public Information Division. 

Colonel Wellington A. Samouce is the 
Chief of Information for the Informa- 
tion Section, AGF, succeeding Brigadier 
General Eugene L. Harrison, who is pre 
sently en route to assume new duties in 
the Far East Command. 


Army Day Pictorial Coverage 


A one-reel motion picture, built around 
an Army Day message from the Chief of 
Staff, will be distributed to public in- 
formation officers, camps and_ stations, 
local theaters, and civic organizations by 
15 March. A kit of still pictures, show- 
ing numerous Army activities in the 
zone of interior and overseas, also will 
be distributed to the national press 
through wirephoto syndicates. Army 
Day posters will be distributed early in 
March. 


New Army Show Over NBC 


“Salute to Veterans,” a new monthly 
radio show produced by the National 
Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the Radio-Television Section, Public 
Information Division, and the Veterans 
Administration, had its inception on 17 
January 1948. The show is scheduled to 
run indefinitely with the next two pro- 
grams being heard over approximately 
60 NBC stations on 14 February and 13 
March. 

The program is designed primarily as 
a news show of interest to veterans. Each 
presentation will feature the United 
States Army Band and a guest star. 
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THE DIGEST AVAILABLE TO ALL 


It is possible for any member of the Armed Forces or any civilian to receive 
Tue Dicest at a yearly subscription rate of $1.50 ($2.00 foreign). Subscriptions may 
be entered, beginning with current issues, with the Superintendent of Documents, 
U S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Single copies may be obtained 


at 15 cents a copy. 
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